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tained in a test of the intervention must then be interpreted in light of the achieved integrity of the intervention. Krisberg (1980), in a discussion of process evaluation of crime and delinquency programs, presents a useful framework for assessing various aspects of program implementation.
In their review of problems of integrity in rehabilitative efforts, Sechrest and Redner (1979) concluded that there are strong reasons to doubt the integrity of a high proportion of rehabilitation interventions. Quay (1977) virtually demolished any claim that the widely cited test of group counseling with prisoners (Kassebaum et al. 1971) should be taken seriously as a test of an intervention of any worth. Even worse in many respects is the discovery that most interventions are so poorly documented that one cannot even determine what was supposed to have happened, let alone whether it was done well.
Klein's (1979) review of deinstitutionalization and diversion programs is particularly instructive. Major efforts to deinstitutionalize delinquents and to divert other offenders from the justice system have been undertaken with much publicity and fanfare. In some cases the programs have been pronounced highly successful. Yet Klein shows that neither diversion nor deinstitutionalization of delinquents has ever been effectively implemented, and pronouncements of success result from corruptions of either programs or data. What is even more remarkable is that both kinds of programs had good rationales and were manifestations of powerful social movements. Nonetheless, there were major impediments to proper implementation of the programs: insufficiently developed rationales for specific programs; inappropriately selected client groups; insufficient and narrowly conceived social services and treatment strategies; professional resistance; and placement of programs in inappropriate settings.
What actually happened, according to Klein, is that the theoretical rationales available for program development were not adequately exploited, so that programs were vague, inconsistent, and misdirected. The definitions of clients to be served were so poorly drawn that many youths who should not even have been in the juvenile justice system were counted as clients, in part because their inclusion led to higher success rates for programs with very minor offenders; in some instances the definition of eligibles was so broadened that services were seriously diluted. No comprehensive service-treatment plans were developed, and the focus of most efforts was on individual counseling. In any case, large numbers of youths received no services at all, and many service plans were never carried out. There was a great deal of professional resistance to deinstitutionalization programs by those who wished to maintain control over offenders (judges and correctional staffs), and diversion programs were often co-opted, principally by the police. Finally, programs were often located in com-